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and inclined to resent their non-observance to a
public which has lost touch with the traditions
and goes to the theatre with an open mind.
If in this there has been loss, there has also
been gain. On the stage, traditional observance
makes in the long-run for stagnation of mind.
Many of the old conventions arose from the
whim of the moment and few had any funda-
mental authority. It would not be difficult to
show that Shakespeare, in particular, suffered
from these encrustations, but one glaring instance
will probably suffice. Let me tell now, for the
first time in full, the story of the Gravedigger's
waistcoats.
In his Journal, published in 1817, Louis
Sismondi records a visit paid by him to Covent
Garden Theatre six years previously to see John
Kemble as Hamlet, and how his sense of the fit-
ness of things was utterly outraged in the Grave-
yard scene;
After beginning their labour and breaking ground
for a grave, a conversation begins between the two
Gravediggers. The chief one takes off his coat, folds
it carefully, and puts it by in a safe corner; then,
taking up his pickaxe, spits in his hand, gives a stroke
or two, talks, stops, strips off his waistcoat, still
talking, folds it with great deliberation and nicety,